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Go to the polls on Election Day and vote for the candidates you 
want to win. Don’t stay home, because if you fail to vote, you are 
advancing the cause of your foes. It is your duty and privilege 
to- vote. Don’t fall down on your obligations as an American 


citizen and trade unionist. Be sure to vote on November 4! 


DON’T GAMBLE ON POVERTY 
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bw hie bawwe me 
Ww dW? One of the difficulties, as I see it, is that 
: we worship money instead of honor. A 
billionaire is much greater in these days in 
; ‘ . the eyes of the people than the public 
CONVENTION PHOTOS....... 2, 8, 9, 12, 13, 19, 20, 21, servant who works for public interest. It 
: makes no difference if the billionaire rode 
to-wealth on the sweat of little children and 
the blood of underpaid labor. 

No one ever considered Carnegie libraries 
steeped in the blood of the Homestead steel- 
workers, but they are. We do not remem- 

VENSON URGED Ob eo Rh os ber that the Rockefeller Foundation is 

aero rr ie tg ia Bode tat : founded on the dead miners of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and a dozen other 

. r ; similar performances. We worship Mam- 

CHRONOLOGICAL CONVENTION REPORT—FIRST DAY........ mans end well ae Gp back to encient 
ees "fundamentals and return to the Giver of 

> the Tables of the Law and His teachings, 

CONVENTION—SECOND DAY. seer re eee eee eres eeseeseeeeeeeee these conditions are going to remain with 

. ca us. 

It is a pity that Wall Street, with its 
ability to control all the wealth of the 
)CONVENTION—THIRD DAY. 2 PC CLARE OA eee Onn e ek Pe 7 nation and to hire the best law brains in 
rs 4 the country, has not produced some states- 
5 » men, some men who could see the dangers 
_CONVENTION—FOURTH PN BCR ERT Serr rem. * of bigness and of the concentration of the 

a : control of wealth. 
a Instead of working to meet the situation, 


“PONVENTION FIFTH DAY g : Sete 16 they are still employing the best law brains 
a renee eeeee ee € . eereeee 


HIGH SPOTS OF THE CONVENTION .... 6. +e seceerereceenes 


to serve greed and selfish interest. 
; People can stand only so much, and one 
: so of these days there will be a settlement. 
BOONVENTION—SIXTH DAY sii o's isvecneesnsetatevacicivecsss: ae We shall have one receivership too many, 
a ; Stat and one unnecessary depression out of 
which we will not come with the power 


a Sg (445 C 26 still in the same old hands. 
=e i : Harry S. Truman, in 1937. 


TEXT OF DECLARATION ON STEVENSON, ......+..+.+.2--..- 28. 
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Labor does not accept paid ad- 
"ae vertising in any of its official 

pee af publications. No one is author- 
a F, OF L, FINARGIAL ibid ys acute iia sone ns HOARE eae 32 : ized to solicit advertising for any 
af publication in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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vention of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor was one of 
the most successful and one of the 
most interesting conventions in the 
history of the American labor 
movement. The convention was 
held in New York City, opening 
September 15 and ending Septem- 
ber 23. It was a convention that 
dealt with a comprehensive range 
of subjects which concern Ameri- 
can working people in 1952. The 
hard-working delegates represent- 
ing the largest membership in the 
history of the American Federation 
of Labor did the following— 


= seventy-first annual con- 


bHeard the Democratic and Republi- 
can candidates for President. Gover- 
nor Adlai Stevenson came out for re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower said he fa- 
vored amendment but not repeal. 


bUrged all members of the American 
Federation of Labor to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson for President of the United 
States. 


Mheered President Green’s call for 
labor unity and his torrid attack on 
the “dirty” Taft-Hartley Act. 


Called for the restoration of adequate 
and fully effective controls on prices 
and rents. 


bAssailed the Taft-Hartley Act and re- 
solved to continue the fight to secure 
the erasure of the vicious statute. 


Kalled upon all unions injured by 
the Taft-Hartley Act to turn in com- 
plete facts showing exactly how they 
have suffered under the one-sided law. 
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>Called for intensive efforts to in- 
crease membership in 1953, while 
hailing the Federation’s all-time high 
as “a reason for pride.” 


>Heard Republican Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon take issue with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the Republican 
platform. [After his speech Senator 
Morse told a press conference he is 
“taking a stroll.” ] 


>Rapped public officials who interfere 
with union organization or engage in 
discriminatory practices for political 
reasons. 


>Heard Defense Mobilizer Henry 
Fowler criticize complacency in re- 
gard to the nation’s defense program. 


>Called for an equitable system of tax- 
ation based upon ability to pay. 


bHeard addresses by J. H. Olden- 
broek, Léon Jouhaux, Alfred Roberts, 
David A. Morse and many other visi- 
tors from Europe and other distant 
regions. 


>Approved changes of title for three 
affiliated unions. 


bHeard Irving Brown warn that the 
Middle East, not Europe, is now the 
real danger spot in the world. 


bApplauded presentation of Flag 
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Foundation’s citizenship award to 
President Green. 


>Heard Secretary of Labor Tobin re- 
port the adverse effects on unionism 


which the Taft-Hartley Act has had. 


>Hailed the railroad unions for their 
victory in obtaining the union shop. 


>Heard Serafino Romualdi describe 
the progress of anti-Americanism in 
Latin America under the leadership 
of Dictator Peron of Argentina. 


>Commented favorably on a new 
American Federation of Labor pam- 
phlet dealing with pension plans. 


>Called for tighter enforcement of the 
immigration laws to keep Mexican 
wetbacks out of the United States. 


>Praised THE AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT, other A. F. of L. publications and 
bonafide local labor papers. 


>Witnessed “The Story of Mary 
Brown,” a “musical narrative” about 
labor presented by the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers. 


>Chose St. Louis for the 1953 conven- 
tion if conditions there are right. 


bReelected President Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany and all thir- 
teen Federation vice-presidents. 


Delegates to the 1952 convention turn in their credentials at Hotel Commodore 











Governor Stevenson speaks at the convention. General Eisenhower had been 
heard a few days earlier. Taft-Hartley repeal was backed by Mr. Stevenson 


Election of Stevenson Urged 


HE 1952 convention of the American Federation 
Ts Labor, after hearing addresses by both the 

Democratic and Republican candidates for Pres- 
ident, voted to urge every member of the A. F. of L. 
to vote for Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic nominee, 
in the coming election. 

“Fully conscious of our responsibility as trade union 
leaders and as Americans, we advise and urge each 
and every member of the American Federation of 
Labor to vote for Adlai E. Stevenson for President of 
the United States on November 4,” the convention 
declared. 

The action of the convention came on September 23. 
This was one day after Governor Stevenson’s address. 
It was the final day of the convention. 

The delegates acted on a declaration emanating from 
the Executive Council. When Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany finished reading the declaration, there 
was an ovation. President William Green called for a 
standing vote. No delegate rose to indicate opposition. 

Asserting that the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent “inspires our full confidence,” the convention- 
approved declaration said: 

“Governor Stevenson has acquired knowledge, train- 
ing and experience in the problems of government as 
the chief executive of a great state. He has shown 
himself throughout the campaign to be a man of cour- 
age, humility and integrity, as well as of great per- 
sonal charm. 

“He told us forthrightly in his address to this con- 
vention that he is for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and its replacement with a new law that will deal 
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fairly and justly with labor-management problems and 
protect the public interest. 

“His campaign has been marked by intelligent, specific 
discussion of issues. He has not evaded. He has not 
equivocated. The positive program he outlined before 
our convention and in previous addresses offers hope 
to the American people because it is based upon the 
principle that the interests of the people are paramount.” 

The Democratic platform is responsive to the needs 
and desires of workers and liberal-minded persons, 
said the declaration, while that of the Republicans “is 
responsive to the demands of the ultra-conservative, 
anti-union elements in the nation.” 

Of the Republican candidate, the statement said: 

“There is little evidence available on record that 
General Eisenhower possesses any intimate knowledge 
of, or experience with, the great domestic problems 
facing our nation. On international issues he has 
dealt mainly with what he regards as mistakes by the 
Democratic administrations, while at the same time 
expressing views quite in keeping with the foreign 
policy of the Democratic Party. 

“In the domestic area he has dealt in the campaign 
largely with fault-finding instead of clearly defining 
his specific views on the big issues. He does not favor 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and its replacement by 
a new law. His expressed views to this convention 
coincide largely, if not entirely, with those expressed by 
Senator Taft.” 

[Turn to Page 28 for the full text of the declaration 
urging all members of the American Federation of Labor 


to vote for Adlai E. Stevenson for President.) 
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The Convention... MYRIAD 





What Happened at New York 


RST OQ 


Labor and government luminaries 
welcome convention to New York; 
President Green lashes T-H Act, 
makes appeal for unity of labor 


The seventy-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor was called to order on Monday 
morning, September 15, in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City. It was the first time 
in fifty-seven years that a convention 
of the A. F. of L. was being held in 
the nation’s largest city. 

James C. Quinn, secretary of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council, 
introduced the temporary chairman, 
Martin T. Lacey, president of the cen- 
tral body and chairman of the con- 
vention committee. Miss Lillian 


Hayes sang the National Anthem. 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, pronounced the 
invocation. 

Temporary Chairman Lacey wel- 
comed the convention to New York. 
He said politics is now “imperatively 
No. 1 trade union business.” It 
should not be difficult, he declared, 
for labor to ascertain “who are our 
friends in the great campaign of 
1952” and he warned that “this is no 
time for political fence-sitting.” 

Thomas A. Murray, president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor, told the delegates and visitors 
that organized labor in his state is 
proud of its achievements in labor 
and social legislation and is also 
proud “that we have contributed men 
of the stature of George Meany to 
the American Federation of Labor 
and to the leadership of our interna- 
tional unions.” 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey and 
Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri wel- 
comed the convention to New York. 





William Green presided at the 
history-making 1952 convention 


Then came the high spot of the con- 
vention’s first session, the keynote 
speech of President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


President Green with Governor Dewey (center) and Mayor Impellitteri. 
State and city chieftains warmly welcomed the A. F. of L. to New York 
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Four members of Executive Council. From left, Charles MacGowan, George M. Harrison, George Meany and William C. Doherty 


Mr. Green ripped the Taft-Hartley 
Act, terming it “dirty” and “obnox- 
ious.” Labor’s failure to effect the 
obliteration of this one-sided statute, 
which was enacted in 1947, has been a 
“bitter disappointment,” he declared. 

“We will use our economic strength 
as well as our political power. in an 
effort to bring about repeal of this 


un-American act at the earliest pos- 
sible date,” the A. F. of L. chieftain 


pledged. 


Mr. Green reported on the Federa- 


tion’s membership growth. With the 
total paid-up membership now in ex- 
cess of 8,000,000, he noted that this 
figure is double that of 1939. The 
A. F. of L. is “a stronger, better 
united organization today than we 
have ever been in the history of our 
movement,” he said. 

The inflation problem received con- 
siderable attention in the keynote 
address. Mr. Green pointed out that 
wage increases of the last two years 
have not been sufficient to offset the 
rise in prices and the rise in taxes. 
He also emphasized that in some de- 
pressed industries workers have had 
to take wage cuts. 

The cost of living is “very impor- 
tant” to the men and women of labor, 
Mr. Green said. The movement has 
been steadily upward during the past 
year, he observed. And the experts 
expect the price rise to continue, Mr. 
Green said. 

A strong plea for labor unity was 
one of the features of the keynote 
address. 

“Division in the ranks of labor is 
injurious,” the A. F. of L. president 
pointed out. “It weakens us.” 
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Mr. Green called upon John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, to come back 
to the House of Labor. 

“Let’s be united,” said Mr. Green. 
“Let it be one labor movement in 
America, and notwithstanding our 
feelings, we still urge and beg and 
coax them to come back to the House 
of Labor and live together with us.” 

The A. F. of L.’s leader stressed 
that labor today stands “in a more 
important relation to the economic 
and industrial life of the nation than 
we have ever stood before.” He pre- 
dicted that labor would unite its po- 
litical forces more completely during 
the coming year than at any time in 
the past. 

In closing his keynote address, 
President Green voiced the opinion 
that labor will be “a very deciding 
factor” in the November elections. 

The Credentials Committee then 
presented its report. Curtis R. Sims 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers was chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
explained that the International As- 
sociation of Machinists was absent 
only because its own convention was 
being held at the same time. Mr. 
Meany said that a proposal pending 
before the Machinists’ convention 
would permit the avoidance of a 
similar conflict in future years. 

A list of resolutions received with- 
in the time limits specified in the 
A. F. of L.’s constitution was read 
by Secretary Meany. 

The convention adjourned at 12:40 
P.M. until the following morning. 


SECOND DEM 


President Truman hails labor, 
warns against special interests; 
Secretary Tobin reports damage 
to unionism wrought by T-H Act 


President Green called the conven- 
tion to order at 9:45 a.M. The in- 
vocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
Dr. Edward N. West of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. The names 
of the members of the various con- 
vention committees were read by Sec- 
retary Meany: The Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business sub- 
mitted its report, which was adopted 
without change. President Green in- 
troduced Fraternal Delegate Alfred 
Roberts of the British Trades Union 
Congress for a bow. 

Mutual Security Director Averell 
Harriman addressed the convention. 
He praised the American Federation 
of Labor and its leaders for their 
alertness to the dangers which our 
country has been facing since the end 
of the war. 

“You were ahead of our govern 
ment in many ways,” Mr. Harriman 
said. “You went out without wait- 
ing. I remember six years ago I was 
concerned about the problems here 
in the United States when I came 
back from Russia—Communist sub- 
version. within our life—and I found 
that you were actively at work in 
routing it out.” 
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Mr. Harriman pointed out that the 
American Federation of Labor was 
also well ahead of the government in 
fighting communism abroad. 

The Mutual Security Director at- 
tacked the Republican Party and its 
1952 nominee for President, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“We find Candidate Eisenhower 
saying that we can have our security, 
jnerease our armament, balance the 
budget and reduce taxes,” Mr. Harri- 
man said. “What kind of talk is 
that? I say to you that anybody who 
tells you that you can reduce taxes 
and still have our security today is 
either grossly ignorant or is falsify- 
ing the facts. 

“It is a question of whether we are 
going to look after the security of our 
country or whether we are not. We 
can’t have our security through half- 
way measures, and we can’t have it 
the Taft way.” 

Discussing the war in Korea, Mr. 
Harriman said: 

“Stalin is the man who stands de- 
feated in Korea, and let’s get the peo- 
ple to understand that. It is Stalin 
who does not know how to get out.” 


Truman’s Message 


President Truman’s message to the 
convention was read by Secretary 
Meany. The President warned that 
“some of the special interests are 
already grinding their axes for a 
fresh attack on labor in the event of 
a Republican victory.” He termed 
the coming election “crucial not only 
to the future of organized labor and 
the prosperity of the average man in 
the country but also for our chances 
of world peace and the continuance 
of our world leadership.” 

Mr. Truman’s message also said: 

“The part that American labor is 
playing in our international affairs 
is an inspiration to less fortunate 
working men and women in many 
countries. The status of American la- 
bor today spells hope in lands where 
the right to organize, the right to 
bargain with employers and the right 
to achieve better conditions are ig- 
nored or brutally suppressed.” 

While pointing to the nation’s 
Progress over the past twenty years, 
President Truman said that problems 
remain. 


“There are still people in this coun- 
tty who suffer under poor living con- 
ditions and poor housing,” the White 

ouse communication stated. “There 
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are still people who do not have a 
chance for a decent education. Prop- 
er medical care is still beyond the 
reach of too many of our people. Too 
many also face discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed or color. 

“These are conditions that must be 
changed. They are conditions that 
can be changed and that will be 
changed if we continue on the course 
of progress which we have been fol- 
lowing over the last twenty years.” 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin was introduced for an address 
to the convention. President Green, 
in introducing Mr. Tobin, called him 
“a great Secretary of Labor” and 
said that “he has measured up to a 
high standard of excellency.” 

Secretary Tobin discussed the com- 
ing elections. 

“Tt ought to be clear to every trade 
unionist by this time,” he said, “that 
the only way to get rid of the Taft- 
Hartley Law is to elect a President 
and a Congress that are pledged to 
do the job. Certainly you can’t get 
rid of it by electing the candidate of 
the party which praises the law in its 
platform and pledges to retain it.” 

Mr. Tobin assailed as false the 
charge that the Truman administra- 
tion’s efforts to bring about repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act were not 
genuine. 

“The reason Taft-Hartley is still on 
the statute books,” he said, “is be- 
cause there have been too many Re- 
publicans and not enough good 
Democrats in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

The Secretary of Labor warned 
that the Taft-Hartley Act is “a mat- 
ter of life or death for the American 
labor movement.” 

“In the five years before the pas- 
sage of Taft-Hartley,” he related, “the 
American labor force grew by almost 
a million, but trade union member- 
ship grew by five million. In other 
words, for every one entering the la- 
bor force, there were five members 
who entered trade unions. The un- 
ions were growing faster than the 
labor force. They were gaining 
ground. 

“In the five years since the passage 
of Taft-Hartley, the labor force grew 
by about four and a half million, but 
trade union membership grew by 
only 800,000, and that 800.000 has 
been fully accounted for since Korea 
occurred in June of 1950. 

“Instead of any progress, between 


the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Law and June of 1950, there was 
actually a decline in the membership 
of trade unions in the United States 
of America.” 

Secretary Tobin lauded the dele- 
gates, calling them “as fine a group 
of Americans as can be found in this 
nation.” 

He was followed to the microphone 
by Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing, who said the Taft- 
Hartley Act must be repealed “not 
merely because of its injustice to 
labor but also because of the harm it 
does to our free American system.” 

Mr. Ewing praised the Wagner 
Act, predecessor of Taft-Hartley. The 
Wagner Act, he pointed out, enabled 
unions to secure fair wages for work- 
ers, and these fair wages “increased 
the purchasing power of millions of 
Americans and thereby greatly im- 
proved our whole economy.” 

Nine late resolutions were received 
when the delegates gave their unani- 
mous consent. 


THIRD DAM 


Gen. Eisenhower tells delegates 
he is against Taft Act’s repeal; 
Irving Brown, Millard Caldwell, 
Legion’s chief and others speak 


After the invocation, which was 
pronounced by Dr. Israel Goldstein 
of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, the 
convention was addressed by Na- 
tional Commander Lewis K. Gough 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. Gough said: 

“Some people would have us be- 
lieve that there is a natural enmity 
between the fellow who fires the gun 
and the fellow who makes it. Well, 
I speak for millions of men who have 
fired the gun in three wars, and I tell 
you that notion is wholly false. It 
deserves to be buried with all the 
rest of the petty and disruptive prej- 
udices which sap the vision and unity 
of the American people. 

“Under our free system, disagree- 
ment as to policy and procedure is 
inevitable. Indeed, the supreme dan- 
ger will come when free men are no 
longer free to disagree. But let us 
not forget (Continued on Page 10) 
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The delegates stand and applaud to show their appreciation 
of a good speech. Some of the orators came from overseas 


Operating Engineers’ William Maloney, Richard Walsh 
of Stage Employes and Moe Rosen, Sheet Metal Workers 


G. E. Leighty (left), president of 
the Railroad Telegraphers, and T. C. 
Carroll, president of Way Employes 


aes 





Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Teamsters, welcomes 
Senator Lehman of New York as President Green looks ot 
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Secretary-Treasurer George Meany congratulates Secretary of 
labor Maurice Tobin after the latter's address to convention 
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Louis Marciante, New Jersey Federation 
head, and Oscar Ewing, chief of the FSA 


Secretary James C. Quinn 
of New York central body 


President Thomas Murray of 
State Federation of Labor 


A point is punched home by Herman 
Winter, A. F. of L. vice-president 


Irving Brown told of Europe's mood 
and swung spotlight to Middle East 


William McFetridge (left) of the 
Building Service Employes listens 
wa to James Petrillo of the Musicians 
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that the right to give criticism pre- 
supposes the ability to take criticism, 
and that issues may be disputed all 
over the place without one side at- 
tacking the integrity or ancestry of 
the other.” 

Mr. Gough called for a full-scale 
ideological offensive against the Com- 
munists. 

“We must seize the offensive and 
the initiative,” he said. “We, too, 
must aim at the minds and souls of 
men. We must give to hundreds of 
millions of Communist victims the 
help and hope they need to rediscover 
freedom and reach for it.” 

Mrs. Walker E. Edwards, presi- 
dent-general of the Flag Foundation 
of America, praised President Green 
as “a great citizen” and presented to 
him the Foundation’s citizenship 
award. 

President Green introduced Léon 
Jouhaux, veteran leader of French 
labor and winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. M. Jouhaux took a bow. 

An address to the convention by 
J. B. Graham, fraternal delegate from 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, was the next item on the 
program. He informed the delegates 
that Canada is undergoing rapid in- 
dustrial development and told of the 
progress of organized labor in his 
country. He said the Congress is 
non-partisan in politics. 


Eisenhower Speaks 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gieen. 

“The invitation to address your 
convention,” said General Eisen- 
hower, “gives me the first opportu- 
nity to do something I have long 
wanted to do. That is, to stand be- 
fore the American Federation of La- 
bor and say to you directly that the 
free world will be forever in your 
debt for your help in winning the 
war.” 

The Republican nominee said free 
American labor’s contribution to the 
winning of the war was “beyond all 
calculation.” 

General Eisenhower said that he 
did not want arbitrary power over 
either labor or industry. 

“IT do not believe,” he declared, 
“that the President of a free nation 
can have such power without that na- 
tion losing its freedom. My opponent 
made plain on Labor Day that he 
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wanted power, as President, to com- 
pel arbitration. That is exactly what 
I am against.” 

General Eisenhower voiced support 
of the concept of strong unions, say- 
ing: 

“An industrial society dedicated to 
the largest possible measure of.eco- 
nomic freedom must keep firm faith 
in collective bargaining. That proc- 
ess is the best method we have for 
changing and improving labor condi- 
tions and thus helping to raise the 
American standard of living. 

“Healthy collective bargaining re- 
quires responsible unions and re- 
sponsible employers. Weak unions 
cannot be responsible. That alone 
is sufficient reason for having strong 
unions.” 

The views of the Republican candi- 
date for President on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act were what the delegates were 
most anxious to hear. As he came 
to this section of his address, the 
audience became particularly atten- 
tive. 

“IT suppose you men have been 
waiting for me to say something 


about the Taft-Hartley Act,” he said. 


“T will tell you exactly how I feel.* * * 
I am in favor not of repealing but of 
amending that law. 

“T will not support any amendment 
which weakens the rights of working 
men and women. In seeking desir. 
able amendments, I will ask the ad. 
vice and suggestions of all groups— 
public, management and labor. And, 
gentlemen, I assure you that this in- 
vitation of mine will be genuine and 
in good faith. It will not be one of 
those empty, theatrical gestures so 
often made in recent years. 

“In my own mind I have complete 
confidence that this job of amending 
the law can be worked out so that no 
fair-minded member of your group 
will consider the results unreason- 
able. No such legislation must ever 
be regarded as final, and in consider- 
ing amendments: to labor legislation, 
one thing I promise—if I have any 
executive responsibility, labor will 
have an equal voice with all others. 

“It is the American way to take 
what we have and constantly seek to 
make it better. 

“Here are some of the principles | 
think it is important we continue in 


William Green gives cordial handshake to General Dwight Eisenhower, Republican 


Presidential candidate. 


Smiling onlooker is M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters’ head 
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A light moment on the platform. 


law: the encouragement of collective 
bargaining; the right to strike; an 
advance notice before a strike is 
called; a requirement that both un- 
ions and employers live up to their 
contracts; the assurance that mem- 
bers of unions get a regular report 
on their organization’s finances. 

“T have talked about the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act with both labor and industry 
people. I know how the law might 
be used to break unions. That must 
be changed. America wants no law 
licensing union-busting, and neither 
do I. 

“I also think that since patriotic 
American union leaders must swear 
that they are not Communists, then 
the employers with whom they deal 
should be subject to the same require- 
ment. Ladies and gentlemen, Jet me 
explain my view in personal terms. 
I would not mind every morning 
swearing an oath of loyalty to the 
United States of America. I would 
be proud every night to give my 
sworn oath that I am not a Commu- 
nist. But I would resent doing this, 
and I would resent it bitterly, if I 
were singled out to do it because I 
happened to be a veteran, or someone 
who lived in Kansas, or if I were a 
labor union official.” 

General Eisenhower paid tribute to 
the “magnificent” work the American 
Federation of Labor has done “in 
opposing communism and Commu- 
nist influences among working people 
in other countries.” 


“The fundamental problems of my 
tecent tour of duty in Europe,” he 
said, “involved the combating of com- 
munism. 


“I want publicly to acknowledge 
the valuable cooperation I got from 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
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representative, Mr. Irving Brown.” 

At the afternoon session the con- 
vention was addressed by Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator Millard 
Caldwell. Pointing out that the pur- 
pose of our foreign policy is to do 
away with war, Mr. Caldwell said a 
strong civil defense is a major part 
of the program of building up our 
defenses to the point where the enemy 
will think twice before launching an 
attack. 

He made a plea for “redoubled 
efforts.” Said Mr. Caldwell: 

“Your membership should join in 
a vigorous program to see that there 
is no facet of home-front prepared- 
ness uncovered. A great many 
A. F. of L. workers have registered 
for volunteer civil defense service. I 
hope a great many more will register 
during the forthcoming civil defense 
registration campaign.” 

Mr. Caldwell emphasized that a 
strong civil defense, like a strong 
armed force, is not just a shield but 
a sword. 

“Tt can actually help hold the ene- 
my at bay,” he said. 


Europe Is Calm 


There has been a retreat from fear 
of war in Europe, the convention was 
told by Irving Brown, European rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In 1950, he said, 
Europe was in a state of “war fear 
and hysteria,” but now the attitude 
is one of calm. 

“But this retreat from fear does 
not mean that confidence reigns in 
Europe today,” Mr. Brown stressed. 
“Defeatism is still a prevalent char- 
acteristic in such countries as France 
and Italy, where people do not be- 
lieve in their ability or capacity to 


In the usual order, David Dubinsky, Matthew Woll, President Green and James C. Petrillo 


resist successfully aggression from 
the East. 

“Rather there is a kind of luxury- 
type thinking and activity which de- 
velops in direct proportion to the in- 
creasing military strength of the 
West. The sense of urgency about 
any problem, whether political, eco- 
nomic or military, is rather low.” 

Mr. Brown said continued Amer- 
ican economic assistance is essential. 

“Any cessation or substantial re- 
duction in American economic as- 
sistance would create havoc in the 
European economy and would result 
in a serious decline in the workers’ 
standards of living,” he warned. “It 
is extremely doubtful that the French, 
Italian or German political systems 
could survive such a blow.” 

The Communists, despite defeats, 
continue to be “an ever-present and 
potential danger,” Mr. Brown re- 
ported. He described Berlin as the 
one place in Europe where “anything 
could happen to disturb the peace of 
the world.” 

“But the real danger spot in the 
world today,” he said, “is shifting to 
the Middle East.” 

The A. F. of L.’s European repre- 
sentative hit British and French pol- 
icies in the Middle East. These pol- 
icies, he said, “no longer correspond 
with the reality of events.” 

“America’s support, either con- 
scious or unconscious, of present Bri- 
tish and French policies will be fa- 
tal,” Mr. Brown warned. “America 
must cease dealing through middle- 
men with these Nationalist govern- 
ments and movements. Direct Amer- 
ican relations with this part of the 
world, based on a conscious desire 
to have allies among the Nationalist 
masses, is indispensable. Otherwise 
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Mrs. Walker Edwards gives 
citizenship award of Flag 
Foundation to Bill Green 


William Schoenberg (left), 
Cement Workers’ head, in a 
tete-a-tete with Matt Woll 


Delegates mill about outside the 
convention hall between sessions 


A merry visitor was Ralph Wright, 
Assistant U.S. Secretary of Labor 


the Middle East and perhaps the 
whole Moslem-Arab world will go the 
way of China.” 

He praised the role of Turkey in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza. 
tion. Turkey, he said, is beconiing 
“the shining star in the NATO con- 
stellation.” 

Nelson Cruikshank, labor adviser 
in the Washington office of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, was the next 
speaker. He had previously served 
in the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration in Paris. The ECA has be- 
come the Mutual Security Agency. 

“Delegates to a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor,” he 
said, “need not be told of their crucial 
role in this cold war against commu- 
nism and this hot fight for freedom. 

“For over thirty years the Com. 
munist attempts for world conquest 
have concentrated on gaining control 
of labor unions. They have not suc- 
ceeded in America, largely because 
the leaders of American Federation 
of Labor unions were sensitive to 
their purpose and quick to detect 
their nefarious schemes. As veterans 
in this fight, you know how to carry 
it on. 

“However, in places where misery, 
want and hunger were the allies of 
communism, it has made startling ad- 
vances. Today our strong and demo- 
cratic free trade unions in America 
are challenged with a new worldwide 
responsibility to help their trade un- 
ion brothers in foreign lands through 
their organizations to gain stature, 
strength and effectiveness. 

“You have given yeoman service 
in this effort. I know that you will 
continue to give it in all its many 
phases, including that part of the bat- 
tle that we are carrying on through 
the Mutual Security Agency.” 


FOURTH DANY 


Efforts to increase membership 
in 1953 are urged by delegates; 
Romualdi warns anti-Americar 
ism is on the rise in Latin America 


The Committee on Organization 
was called upon to present its report 
to the convention. The chairman of 
this committee was William C. Doher- 
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ty, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. The report 
was submitted by the committee’s 
secretary, President A. Philip Ran- 
dolph of the Sleeping Car Porters. 

The convention unanimously fol- 
lowed the committee’s recommenda- 
tion for adoption of a resolution per- 
taining to the non-union Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. The resolution, 
sponsored by the International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders, called for the 
cooperation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all affiliated unions 
in the effort to effect the organization 
of this important magazine house. 

A resolution advocating all-out 
support of the Insurance Agents In- 
ternational Union’s organizing cam- 
paign in the United States and Ca- 
nada was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. The delegates also 
approved a resolution of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union pointing 
out the danger of ownership of land 
on a gigantic scale and emphasizing 
the need for the organization of 
itinerant farm workers. The conven- 
tion concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion that this resolution should be 
sent to the Executive Council “to in- 
sure effective cooperation of affiliated 
organizations.” 

Discussing the portion of the Exe- 
cutive Council’s report which covered 
the year’s organizing activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Committee on Organization said: 

“Members of your committee be- 
lieve that Director of Organization 
O'Reilly and his staff should be com- 
mended for their activities during the 
past year.” 

The report of the committee also 
said: 

“The fact that A. F. of L. member- 
ship now stands at an all-time high 
is a reason for pride. However, dele-. 
gates, members and all Federation 
officers must recognize the job of or- 
ganizing the unorganized is still tre- 
mendous. Let us, individually and 
through our organizations, dedicate 
ourselves at this 1952 convention to 
making 1953 another successful year 
in the necessary program of strength- 
ening existing organizations and ex- 
panding and increasing membership 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada.” 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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The Bookbinders' delegates 
were a hard-working group 


Serafino Romualdi spoke on 
situation in Latin America 


Western Teamster Dave Beck 
and William Lee of Chicago 


James Campbell and Berniece 
Heffner, chiefs of A.F.G.E. 
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Serafino Romualdi, the American 
Federation of Labor’s representative 
for Latin America, addressed the con- 
vention following the reading of a 
number of communications. The 
speaker said that anti-Americanism is 
making progress in Latin America. 

Mr. Romualdi told the convention 
that communism as such has made 
“no significant progress in the past 
year south of the Rio Grande,” but 
Stalin’s followers have switched to 
promoting the efforts of the Peron 
government to control the Latin 
American labor movement. 

“In order to succeed with these 
ambitious plans,” said Mr. Romualdi. 
“Peron has first to discredit our 
country before the eyes of the Latin 
people and then to destroy our in- 
fluence among the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“To this end, he has embarked 
upon a gigantic propaganda cam- 
paign, based on hatreds, falsehoods, 
prejudice, envy and historical distor- 
tion. This campaign, especially di- 
rected against the labor movement 
and the people of our country, is 
being spread by the government-con- 
trolled Argentine Confederation of 
Labor with the open support of the 
Argentine government itself. News- 
papers, bulletins, pamphlets and 
books are being distributed by the 
hundreds of thousands, mainly 
through the offices of the so-called 
Argentine labor attaches in every 
country of Latin America. 

“This propaganda aims at sabo- 
taging the rearmament efforts of the 
democratic community, attempts to 
create dissensions among the mem- 
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Oregon's Senator Morse, Republican liberal, tells the press he spurned bid to sit on platform during Eisenhower speech 


ber-nations of the American family, 
advocates the so-called third ‘neutral 
position,’ slanders the heroic United 
Nations soldiers who are fighting and 
dying in Korea and practically con- 
dones every aggressive move of So- 
viet imperialism. This is done by 
emphasizing that the only real danger 
for Latin America lies in the policies 
of ‘North American imperialism,’ 
whatever that means.” 

Mr. Romualdi urged a more forth- 
right United States policy of firm- 
ness, determination and pride, “to- 
gether with a two-fisted campaign of 
truth.” 

Amando Fiorini, Executive Board 
member of the Italian Confederation 
of Trade Unions (C.1.S.L.) , addressed 
the convention next. 

“The Italian workers,” he said, 
“feel that they have in the A. F. of L. 
a sure friend, and they appreciate 
your moral and material help for the 
rebuilding of a free labor movement 
in Italy.” 

Signor Fiorini told the convention 
that the C.I.S.L. is stimulating the 
Italian government “to follow a clear- 
er pro-labor policy.” 

“Our action in the trade union 
field during this year succeeded in 
checking the Communists,” the speak- 
er said. “The employers were com- 
pelled to negotiate with us, while 
the Communists had to sign the agree- 
ments we had reached and to re- 
nounce their schemes.” 

Signor Fiorini reported to the con- 
vention that the C.I.S.L. had suc- 
ceeded in stopping “a reactionary at- 
tempt aimed at creating government 
control” of Italy’s trade unions. 


a 





Defense Mobilizer Henry Fowler 
followed the Italian trade unionist to 
the microphone. Mr. Fowler de- 
scribed the mobilization of America’s 
strength for defense as the most im- 
portant task confronting the country 
today. He lashed out at “a false 
sense of optimism, security and com- 
placency.” 

“These attitudes,” he warned, “if 
they emerge in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the government or 
in the public mind, can retard the 
completion of our scheduled military 
buildup, both of our own forces and 
those of our allies in the free world, 
and prevent our maintaining the 
shield of strength.” 

Mr. Fowler pointed to history's 
lesson that lethargy invites disaster. 

“It behooves us to fix definite ob- 
jectives, challenging in time and 
scope for our future accomplishments 
for national security, and to hold to 
those objéctives despite the alternat- 
ing storms and lulls by an enemy who 
is a master of that art,” the Defense 
Mobilizer said. “Only by so doing 
can the attitudes that give rise to 
lethargy and confusion of purpose be 
dispelled.” 

The Laws Committee was called 
upon to present its report. Daniel 
J. Tobin was chairman of this com- 
mittee and its secretary was Edward 
J. Volz, president of the Photo En- 
gravers. Two resolutions had been 
referred to the committee. 

The Central Labor Council of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, was sponsor of @ 
resolution calling for amendment of 
the constitution to empower the Ex- 
ecutive Council to order any afiili- 
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ated union to oust “anyone connected 
in any way with or aiding any or- 
ganization or labor union hostile to 
the American Federation of Labor.” 
The Laws Committee recommended 
reference of the resolution to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for such action as 
might appear warranted after study. 
The recommendation of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

President Louis P. Marciante of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
was the author of the other resolu- 
tion considered by the Laws Commit- 
tee. This resolution called for steps 
to prohibit any State Federations of 
Labor or central labor unions from 
political action except through their 
respective state, local or county 
branches of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education. The Laws Com- 
mittee, while expressing accord with 
the “intent” of the resolution, 
recommended disapproval. The 
convention concurred in the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York addressed the conven- 
tion. He condemned attacks upon 
the civil rights and the civil liber- 
ties of Americans. He assailed 
McCarthyism and “those timid 
souls who privately condemn Mc- 
Carthyism but who, fearful of po- 
litical consequences, refuse to 
speak out in public.” 

“Those who pushed hardest for 
the Taft-Hartley Act were the most 
fervent in support of the McCar- 
ran Security Act and the Anti-Im- 
migration Act,” the Democratic 
New York Senator charged. “Al- 
most the identical forces block the 
way to civil rights legislation. Civil 
rights, civil liberties and the rights 
of labor stand or fall together. 

“We are net going to let them fall. 
We are going to win. We are going 
to win, for our cause is just and 
eternally right.” 

The next speaker was V. B. Karnik, 
from India. Mr. Karnik is a member 
of the National Executive Committee 
of Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

“I would like to appeal to you on 
this occasion,” he said, “that, apart 
from the economic aid you are giving 
us, you should also consider the pos- 
sibility of giving us the political, 
spiritual and ideological aid we need. 

“We want the tools with which we 
shall be able to combat the menace 
of communism that is overhanging 
our country and the whole of the 
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Asian continent. * * * We are four- 
square with you in the fight for the 
destruction of totalitarianism and for 
the establishment of democracy. We 
are of the opinion that in that fight 
for democracy and against totali- 
tarianism a stable trade union move- 
ment is the greatest bulwark, and we 
are trying to raise that bulwark in 
our country.” 

At the afternoon session President 
Green called for a partial report of 
the Resolutions Committee. The 
chairman was Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the A. F. of L., and the 
secretary was President Reuben So- 
derstrom of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The Resolutions Committee re- 
ported upon a number of sections of 
the Executive Council’s report. In 
each instance, the committee’s com- 


Sam J. Byers of Laundry Workers 
headed that union's delegation 


ments were unanimously approved by 
the convention. 

Conrad Ilg, secretary of the Inter- 
national Metal Workers Federation, 
was introduced for a short address to 
the convention. 

“There must be a united trade un- 
ion movement in all countries whose 
institutions are based on liberty and 
democracy and, above all, the work- 
ers must be permeated with the spirit 
of unionism and convinced, regard- 
less of all dangers, of the great mis- 
sion the trade union movement is 
called on to fulfill,” Mr. Ilg said. 

The visitor from Berne, Switzer- 
land, expressed sincere thanks for 
the help given to the European trade 
union movement and to devastated 
European countires during the years 
since the close of World War II. 

Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 


was introduced for an address. A 
liberal Republican, Senator Morse 
was termed by President Green, in 
his introductory remarks, as “a won- 
derful friend under all circumstances, 
a friend who stands and boldly fights 
for labor in the halls of Congress.” 

In his address to the convention 
Senator Morse said: 

“When one reads the ‘all things to 
all men’ planks of the Republican 
platform, he is left with a feeling 
that he has read the description of 
the psychological twists of a Dr. 
Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. But he does 
not find any forthright program for 
repeal or discontinuance of the eco- 
nomic and social reforms which have 
been adopted by the elected represen- 
tatives of the people in the Congress 
of the United States since the nation- 
wide economic collapse of the depres- 

sion period of the early 1930s. 

“If these programs have been 
‘socialistic,’ then let us have the 
specific recommendations of the re- 
actionaries as to which ones they 
propose to repeal. 

“The American people are not 
going to be frightened much longer 
by the beating of the tomtoms of 
—_- >= 

“Yesterday the candidate of my 
party for the Presidency told you 
the most significant thing that can 
be said about the unfairness of the 
Taft-Hartley Law when he said: ‘I 
know the law might be used to 
break unions. That must be 
changed. America wants no law 
licensing union-busting, and neither 
do I.’ 

“In that statement he recognized 
one of the main reasons why some of 
us in the Senate fought so hard 
against the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Law in 1947, because we 
said then, time and time again, in our 
speeches during the debate, what the 
Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency admitted yesterday, namely, 
that the Taft-Hartley Law can be used 
to bust unions. * * * 

“I close by saying to my party, 
by way of digression from this manu- 
script at this moment, that during 
the course of the campaign I propose 
as an American citizen to judge the 
candidates on what they say and what 
they stand for, and I refuse to go 
along with the theory that in order 
to win you should be willing to sup- 
port any and all within your party 
when you know that the voting record 
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of many running for the Senate of 
the United States in that party is not 
in the best interests of your country.” 

The convention gave an ovation to 
Senator Morse. President Green 
thanked him for “this magnificent, 
inspiring address.” 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union presented “The Story 
of Mary Brown,” a “musical narra- 
tive.” The cast was made up of 
seventy girls from Pennsylvania, all 
members of the I.L.G.W.U. The 
show was enthusiastically received by 
the delegates in attendance at the 
convention. 


FIFTH OM 


Albert Woll, Oldenbroek, Morse 
and Jouhaux address convention; 
Resolutions Committee reports 
on women toilers,minimum wage 


The fifth day of the convention 
was opened with an invocation by 
ihe Rev. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. A supplemental report was 
submitted by the Credentiais Com- 
mittee. Secretary Meany read a mes- 
sage of greetings from the trade union 
movement of Tunisia and similar 
messages from Tom Yates of the 
British Seafarers Union and from the 
Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Center of Free Trade Unionists 
in Exile. 

On the tables before the delegates 
were copies of a pictorial biography 
of William Green. The books were 


John Murphy of the Bricklayers 
was on job throughout conclave 


given to the delegates with the compli- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor. The author of the work is 
Max Danish, veteran labor journalist. 
Secretary Meany announced that 
State Federations of Labor and city 
central bodies may purchase copies of 
the biography for their officers or 
members. The attention of the dele- 
gates was also called to copies of a 
pamphlet on pension plans prepared 
by the technical staff of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

J. Albert Woll, American Federa- 
tion of Labor general counsel, was 
introduced by President Green for an 
address to the convention. Mr. Woll 
told of the repressive, entangling 
nature of state laws as well as the 
national Taft-Hartley Act. Organ- 
ized labor will never rest, he said, 


Watching proceedings closely 
was Washington's J. C. Turner 


until these state laws, the Taft-Hartley 
Act and other obnoxious federal laws 
“cease to be.” He denounced the 
Taft-Hartley Act as “the colossus of 
ignoble legislation.” 

“I cannot understand,” Mr. Woll 
said, “how any American worker can 
rest until this vicious Taft-Hartley 
Law is repealed and replaced by a 
fair, workable and honest labor-man- 
agement relations law. Labor must 
get rid of it before it can do more 
mischief than it has already done. 

“While its mischief has been great 
over the past five years, its full evil 
effects have not yet been suffered be- 
cause America today needs produc- 
tion and more production. But let 
the need for workers decline and we 
shall then know this law’s almost 
limitless capacity for the impairment, 
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One of the Teachers’ delegates 
at New York was Irvin Kuenzli 


if not destruction, of the many gains 
of labor that have so enriched the 
American way of life over the past 
years.” 

While labor must continue to fight 
the anti-labor laws in the courts, said 
Mr. Woll, labor’s greatest hope for 
complete relief lies with the ballot 
box. 

“We are on the eve of our great 
opportunity,” he said. “We cannot 
let it pass us by.” 

Alfred Roberts, the fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union 
Congress, was introduced for his ad- 
dress to the convention. Brother 
Roberts is general secretary of the 
Cotton Textile Workers of Great 
Britian. The American Federation 
of Labor and the Trades Union Con- 
gress have been exchanging fraternal 
delegates for nearly sixty years. 

The fraternal delegate from Britain 
reported that the “overwhelming 
mass” of the British people recognize 
that rearmament is an_ inescapable 
necessity and are fully in favor of 
making their maximum contribution 
to the defense of the free world. 

“We have said as a trade union 
movement,” Mr. Roberts told the 
delegates, “that the size of that con- 
tribution should be as high as is 
physically and financially possible. 
You in this great country need strong 
allies, but that strength must be eco- 
nomic as well as military. 

“For any country to carry through 
a massive rearmament plan to the 
point of economic collapse would be 
a major disaster both for itself and 
its allies. Our firm conviction re 
mains, however, that the greatest pos 
sible measure of rearmament must 
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Hollywood's Pat Somerset was 
Screen Actors Guild delegate 


be carried out within the limits of our 
power to find the means.” 

Mr. Roberts thanked the American 
Federation of Labor for its support 
of the Marshall Plan, “that great act 
of constructive statesmanship.” He 
also hailed the achievements of the 
Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. 

Morse Talks 

The next speaker was David A. 
Morse, director-general of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. He 
made an appeal for an “open world,” 
which he described as “one in which 
ideas, information and dreams of 
human betterment can be freely ex- 
changed.” An open world is also 
one where individuals can move about 
freely, “where economic, intellectual 
and spiritual freedom is a living fact, 
where the individual can in full dig- 
nity realize his opportunities,” the 
speaker said. 

“The blight that now threatens the 
world,” said Mr. Morse, formerly 
US. Undersecretary of Labor, “is 
creeping forth from the areas where 
political, religious and civil liberties 
have been liquidated. In those areas 
men are fearful and miserable in 
spirit. 

“We know now that men will more 
readily accept totalitarian slogans 
when they live in ignorance and when 
their bellies are empty, their families 
are unclothed and their children sick. 
It becomes the business of free men 
everywhere to enable them to help 
themselves; to fed, clothe and educate 
themselves. At the same time we 
must free them to do this by reviving 
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political and spiritual values in the 
countries where the light of liberty 
has either been extinguished, dimmed 
or never shone. 

“We in the I.L.0. are constantly 
rededicating ourselves to this ideal of 
freedom. Otherwise our efforts would 
be unrealistic and our machinery of 
little value. We know, as you do, 
that the work for social justice must 
be grounded on the realities of life; 
that it must be carried on in the fac- 
tories, in the offices, farms, schools 
and homes. 

“We in the I.L.O. do international- 
ly what you yourselves are doing in 
the United States and Canada. We 
labor to raise the standard of living 
of working men and women. We 
know that low standards in one place 
affect standards elsewhere.” 

J. H. Oldenbroek, general secretary 


A. L. Spradling represented 
the Street Railway Employes 


of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, was the next 
speaker. He had traveled to the New 
World from the I.C.F.T.U.’s Brussels 
headquarters. 

“It is the obvious task of the 
I.C.F.T.U. to render assistance to all 
regions and to all countries where 
trade unionism is weak and where, 
moreover, an unrelenting struggle 
must be carried on against totalitari- 
an forms of government, government- 
controlled unions, Communist infil- 
tration, bad conditions and a poor 
economic structure,” he said. 

“This is what we are doing. This 
is why we have promoted the estab- 
lishment of regional machinery in 
different parts of the world, so that 
the people of these areas may them- 
selves, with the assistance and the 


advice of the I.C.F.T.U., develop their 
own organizations.” 

Mr. Oldenbroek denounced the 
Communist rulers for their mobiliza- 
tion of the people of Russia for war. 
He submitted many proofs from So- 
viet publications that “behind the 
Iron Curtain war is being glorified.” 
He noted the resemblance of Com- 
munist war propaganda to that of 
the late Adolf Hitler, Nazi boss. 

The speaker paid a warm tribute 
to the American Federation of Labor 
for its role in the establishment of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions three years ago. 
He said there can be no doubt that 
the A. F. of L. is now the largest 
organization in the I.C.F.T.U. He 
expressed his appreciation of the 
“very active interest” displayed by 
the A. F. of L. in the work of the 
Confederation. 

At the afternoon session President 
Green introduced G. M. Dimitrov of 
Bulgaria, who denounced the rape of 
his country by the Communists. He 
likened Stalin to Nero and the Phar- 
aohs of ancient times. 

“In our time,” said Brother Dimi- 
trov, “another. tyrant, Stalin, is set- 
ting the whole world on fire and put- 
ting the blame on the ideas of freedom 
and democracy and human dignity. 
The nations of Eastern Europe are 
in the clutches of Stalin’s conspiracy. 
They have been engaged since 1944 
in an undeclared struggle of life and 
death which the free world has in- 
adequately termed ‘cold war.’” 

He appealed for the removal of the 
Soviet grip on Bulgaria and other 
once-independent countries seized by 
Moscow in recent years. 

“Guarantee us freedom from Soviet 


William Collins, A. F. of L. 


organizer in New York region 





Frank Duffy of the Carpenters 
nominated the vice-presidents 


intervention,” Brother Dimitrov said, 
“and we shall restore freedom and 
democracy in our lands. This is the 
appeal our captive nations address to 
you, their free brethren.” 


Jouhaux Speaks 


Léon Jouhaux, venerable leader of 
the Force Ouvriére, the non-Commu- 
nist French labor movement, was the 
next speaker. He won the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1951. One of labor’s 
old-timers, M. Jouhaux said: 

“It appears to me that a decisive 
effort must be made by the people of 
the free countries—of all the demo- 
cratic countries—to really unite in 
order to preserve peace through inter- 
national cooperation. 

“Fear is rampant in the world. 
Mankind hesitates between fatalistic 
resignation or desperate violence. 
Either or both lead us to a catas- 
trophe. It is therefore necessary to 
restore mankind’s confidence in a 
future which may be wonderful only 
if the reign of anxiety ceases.” 

M. Jouhaux said further: 

“In order to get off the present 
dead-end street, it is necessary that 
the voice of the people be heard di- 
rectly from the rostrum of the United 
Nations, a powerful voice which shall 
attack the cold war which is being 
fought by governments poised be- 
tween two catastrophes.” 

Vasily Ershov, a Russian shoe 
worker, was the next speaker. Mr. 
Ershov was born of a worker’s family 
in the Russian Ukraine. He has been 
a worker in the Skorokhod shoe fac- 
tory in Leningrad and in the Bol- 
shevik leather factory in Kharkov. 
He joined the Soviet army during the 
recent war and rose to the rank of 
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lieutenant colonel. After the war he 
broke with the Soviets for political 
reasons. He has recently come to 
this country and is now a member of 
an organization of Russian demo- 
cratic refugees. 

Mr. Ershov’s address was delivered 
in his native tongue. The translation 
was read by Secretary Meany. 

“In the Soviet Union the trade un- 
ions are organs which are playing a 
major role in the transformation of 
tens of millions of adolescents of both 
sexes into slaves of the Stalin regime, 
who are deprived of all rights and 
kept in unquestioning obedience,” 
Mr. Ershov pointed out. 

The speaker emphasized that in 
Russia all workers are subjected to 
conditions akin to slavery and not 


Fire Fighters’ delegation was 
headed by genial John Redmond 


only those unfortunates who are held 
in forced labor camps. 

“I was born in the Soviet Union in 
a workers’ family,” Mr. Ershov said. 
“T hardly remember any other regime 


than the Stalin regime. I grew up 
under that regime and I was educated 
by it. Although I have not been a 
slave in a concentration camp, I con- 
stantly felt, as everybody felt, that I 
was a slave outside the camp. 

“I was tied to my job, just as was 
every member of the Russian people. 
I did not have the right to seek em- 
ployment in another industry or to 
move to another city or region. To 
come late to work, were it only for 
seven minutes, was a punishable of- 
fense. I didn’t have the right to join 
a trade union of my choice or to de- 
mand that I be paid for my work a 
minimum sufficient for the needs of 
my family. I was expected to be 


grateful for the wage which the au- 
thorities saw fit to fix for my strenu- 
ous work. Isn’t that slavery?” 

The Resolutions Committee pre. 
sented additional reports. One of 
these reports dealt with increased 
efforts to bring about the organiza. 
tion of women workers. 

“Your committee is fully in accord 
with the Executive Council’s recom- 
mendation that every national and 
international union initiate a special 
organization drive to bring women 
workers into our trade unions and 
that the Director of Organization of 
the A. F. of L. assist our affiliates in 
achieving this purpose in every way 
possible, and that he help coordinate 
this effort,” the Resolutions Commit- 
tee said. 

This section of the committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 

The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mended that the American Federation 
of Labor “formulate appropriate pro- 
posals for a substantial upward re- 
vision” of the present minimum wage 
of seventy-five cents an hour. 

“The statutory minimum of seventy- 
five cents per hour is no longer ac- 
ceptable or valid,” the committee re- 
marked. “Its upward revision is one 
of the urgent objectives of our Fed- 
eration in the coming session of Con- 
gress.” 

This section of the committee’s re- 
port was adopted unanimously. 

President Green called out the 
names of the committee appointed to 
meet Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois on Monday morning. The 
committee comprised Vice-Presidents 
Daniel J. Tobin, Herman Winter, 
William McFetridge and James C. 


Henry Rutz traveled from West 
Germany to attend convention 
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Frank Martel (left) of Detroit and 
George Lynch, Pattern Makers’ head 





Civil rights talk was made by A. Philip 
Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters’ leader 


Ray Leheney, secretary of the 
Union Label Trades Department 


A. F. of L. Economist Boris Shishkin talks 
things over with William Green on platform 


The delegation representing the United Garment Workers at New 
York conclave was headed by Joseph P. McCurdy (front, center) 


Nation's civil defense was 


Millard Caldwell's subject 
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Talking things over are L. P. Lindelof of 
the Painters, Joseph Mullaney of Asbestos 
Workers and William McSorley of the Lathers 


Presidents Richard Gray of Building Trades 
Dept. and James A. Brownlow of Metal Trades 


L.L.P.E.'s James McDevitt in a huddle with 
C. J. Haggerty of the California Federation 





George P. Delaney 
told of attack on 
1.L.O. by business 


Joseph P. Ryan led 
the Longshoremen's 
group at the parley 


Harry O'Reilly (left) 
talking organization 
with E. A. Carter of 
West Virginia labor 


Petrillo. President Green remin«ed 
the delegates that the Governor would 
address the convention at 11 o’clock, 

At 4:10 p.m. the convention went 
into recess until 9:30 a.m. on Mon. 


day. , 


sixTH DMG 


Governor Stevenson delivers his 
address to the convention, asks 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
committees put in their reports 


On Monday morning, September 
22, the sixth day of the convention 
got under way. The Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report was called 
upon for its report. David Dubinsky, 
chairman of this committee, asked its 
secretary, Miss Selma Borchardt of 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, to submit the report. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
committee, the convention approved 
three changes of title. These changes 
were as follows: National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters to Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of North America to Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union, and Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union to National 
Agricultural Workers Union. 

Commenting upon the American 
Federation of Labor pamphlet on 
pension plans, the Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report said: 

“This is one of the most practical 
service publications ever issued by 
any labor organization. It will be 
of particular benefit to internationals, 
locals or any other trade union 
groups that are planning to set up 
pension programs and to those who 
wish to evaluate critically those 
which have already been negotiated.” 

This section of the committee’s re- 
port was adopted. 

Then the committee reported on 
the section of the Executive Council's 
report covering the year’s activities 
of the Metal Trades Department. The 
committee said: 

“The report of the Metal Trades 
Department is highly significant. It 
crystallizes for us again a procedure 
which shows low flexible A. F. of L. 


structure is. We are a union of 
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craft and industrial unions. We have 
always been such a federation. Long 
before the C.I.0. was _ established, 
there were industrial unions and 
craft unions in the A. F. of L. The 
current report of the Metal Trades 
Department shows the varied ap- 
proaches which can be made under 
our structure. The Metal Trades 
Councils are an excellent example.” 

This section of the committee’s re- 
port was approved by the delegates. 

The next item covered by the com- 
mittee was the Railway Employes De- 
partment. Said the committee: 

“Its effective, courageous work in 
recognition of trade union rights is 
heartening for all of us. Theirs has 
been a continuing fight. Two years 
ago the A. F. of L. won, in the halls 
of Congress, the fight to remove the 
statutory prohibition of the union 
shop in the Railway Labor Act. Now, 
by free trade union bargaining, our 
unions have won the union shop. 
This is a victory of far-reaching im- 
portance.” 

The convention gave its approval 
to this part of the committee’s re- 
port. 

Discussing the activities of the 
Maritime Trades Department, the 
committee told the delegates: 

“Among the most important prob- 
lems facing the Department today 
ere continuing the fight against sub- 
versive and other hostile forces and 
the maintenance and development of 
our free maritime unions in the 
face of the shortsighted, often anti- 
social conduct of management in the 
shipping industry. 

“Our members on the sea and the 
waterfront who serve in and through 
the Maritime Trades Department 
have proved themselves truly worthy 
of the trust we place in them and 
truly merit our respect and commen- 
dation.” 

The committee’s report was given 
unanimous approval. 

President Green recognized Mat- 
thew Woll, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. That committee 
resumed the presentation of its re- 
port to the convention. 

THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST was 
the first item submitted to the dele- 
gates by the Resolutions Committee. 
The committee warmly praised 
labor’s magazine for maintaining “a 
high standard of service to our move- 
ment.” The report then added: 
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Harry C. Bates, president of the 
Bricklayers, listens to a speech 


W. C. Birthright of the Barbers 
(standing) chats with delegates 


A union man from India 
addresses the conclave 


Phil Ziegler attended as 
Railway Clerks’ delegate 





United Textile Workers’ representatives 





President Robert Byron of Sheet Metal Works 
and Electrical Workers’ President Dan W, Tra 
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FEDERATION 


LABOR 


Martin Lacey talking. He's president 
of Central Trades Council in New York 





Alfred Roberts of Britain, ro Jouhaux of 
France and J. H. Oldenbroek of |.C.F.T.U. 


lution 
officia 


Typographical Union's President Woodruff Randolph 
(left) and M. A. Hutcheson, who heads Carpenters 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen were represented by 
delegates led by President Earl Jimerson and Secretary Pat Gorman 


me substit 
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“Your committee believes that the 
Executive Council is to be highly 
commended on the sound policies 
pursued, editorially and mechani- 
cally, in the publication of THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and re- 
commends that these policies con- 
tinue. 

“Since labor's magazine has 
demonstrated that it is a most useful 
tool for labor organizations that 
want to do an effective job, your 
committee is of the opinion that it 
would be most desirable for the 
oficers of every local union and of 
‘every central body to become regular 
subscribers. In THE AMERICAN FEp- 
ERATIONIST we have an excellent in- 
strument for education and organiza- 
tion, and your committee believes 
that our movement would benefit if 
the officers of local unions and cen- 
tral bodies would avail themselves 
of it. 

“Your committee recommends that 
a separate, special letter calling upon 
all officers of local and central bodies 
in our movement to enter subscrip- 
tions for THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for themselves and for their 
membership should be sent out at 
an early date by the President. Other 
practical measures to increase the 
circulation of the magazine should 
also be taken.” 

The recommendations of the Reso- 

lutions Committee in regard to the 
oficial monthly magazine of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
unanimously endorsed by the dele- 
gates. 
’ Other A. F. of L. publications were 
) also praised by the convention. These 
are the AFL News-Reporter, the new 
"weekly newspaper; Noticiario Obrero 
| Norteamericano, the Spanish clip- 
sheet distributed throughout Latin 
America; and Research Report. 

Discussing the bonafide labor 
press, the Resolutions Committee 
said : 

“There is not and cannot be a 
substitute for the genuine labor 
press.” 

The committee asserted that “the 
trade union movement in each and 
every locality must have a vigorous, 
crusading and news-gathering local 
press” and said there can be no ques- 
tion of “the tremendous service per- 
formed by the editors of all types of 
labor publications which genuinely 
ate interested in growth and develop- 
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ment of trade unionism in their 
localities.” 

The report was adopted. 

Thirteen resolutions dealing with 
various aspects of social security 
were reported upon by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. It was the commit- 
tee’s recommendation that all these 
resolutions should be referred to the 
Committee on Social Security. The 
convention concurred unanimously. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Sleeping Car Porters, went to the 
microphone to speak on civil rights 
and in support of the resolution sub- 
mitted by his union on the filibuster 
and abolition of Senate Rule 22. The 
Resolutions Committee had recom- 
mended that the resolution be adopted. 

“My fellow delegates,” said Mr. 
Randolph, “I want you to understand 





During his talk Mr. Randolph 
criticized the denial of civil rights to 
a Negro American who has been 
fighting in Korea when he visits “the 
capital of his own nation.” He added: 

“I was talking to one of the fra- 
ternal delegates from some of the 
Asian countries, and only recently, 
because of color, they were the victims 
of discrimination in the capital of the 
nation.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

At this point President Green in- 
terrupted the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son of Illinois, the Democratic candi- 
date for President, had arrived in the 
convention hall amid manifestations 
of tremendous enthusiasm. The ap- 
pearance of the Governor had been 
keenly anticipated by the delegates. 


Present at every session was the delegation representing the Operative Potters. 
Heading the Potters’ group was President James Duffy (at right, wearing glasses) 


the basic significance of this resolu- 
tion. Civil rights are designed to give 
force and effect to human rights. 
Human rights mean the right to life, 
the right to liberty and the right to 
pursuit of happiness. 

“Human rights are God-given. 
Civil rights are man-made. No gov- 
ernment can give me the right to live, 
the right to liberty or the right to the 
pursuit of happiness, but governments 
can make laws that will limit and 
nullify one’s human rights. That is 
the basic reason for the fight for civil 
rights. Civil rights are strategic to 
labor, just as the abolition of slavery 
was strategic to labor, because so long 
as you have second-class citizens in 
a country the status of first-class 
citizens is uncertain.” 


In introducing him, President Green 
said: 

“We have a great American with 
us this morning, and there are a lot 
of people sitting in this hall who 
believe that he will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Governor Stevenson’s speech to the 
convention follows in part: 

“First I want to dispose of this 
matter of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Democratic platform says that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is ‘inadequate, un- 
workable and unfair,’ and should be 
replaced by a new law. I developed, 
on Labor Day, the five basic respects 
in which the present law seems to me 
defective, and I outlined some five 
principles to guide the writing of a 
new one. 
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Edward J. Volz, president of the International Photo Engravers Union, was one 

























of the convention delegates who gave much time and energy to committee service 


“How to get a new one? The 
method, whether. by amendment of 
the existing law or replacement with 
a new one, has, frankly, seemed to 
me less important than the objective. 
But because the required changes are 
major changes, because the present 
law is spiteful, and because it has 
become a symbol of dissension and 
bitterness, I urge, therefore, as I did 
on Labor Day, that the Taft-Hartley 
Act be repealed. 

“The Republican platform com- 
mends the Taft-Hartley Act because, 
among other things it guarantees to 
the working man ‘the right to quit 
his job at any time.’ 

“To this deceit they add the insist- 
ence that the real issue here is whether 
the present law should be ‘amended’ 
or ‘repealed.’ This is not the real 
issue. The real issue is what changes 
should be made in the law of the 
United States. But if repeal were in 
itself the issue I would remind Sen- 
ator Taft that he himself has publicly 
recognized twenty-three mistakes in 
his favorite law. It seems not un- 
reasonable to recommend that a tire 
with twenty-three punctures and five 
blowouts needs junking and not a 
recap job with reclaimed Republican 
rubber. * * * 

“The Democratic Party has been 
entrusted for twenty years with the 
awesome responsibility of leadership 
in governing the United States. Dur- 
ing these years the labor unions have 
become strong and vigorous. Ameri- 
can labor has enormous power to- 
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day—and enormous responsibilities, 
> * 

“We have written the laws of 
twenty years from pictures in our 
minds of men and women who are 
tired after a dull day, who are de- 
feated if a week’s wages won’t buy 
a week’s food, who are out of a job, 
or who are sick or have finished a 
life’s work. We believe in a govern- 
ment with a heart. Yet we are told 
that we have gone too far. 

“What do they mean? Are they 
saying that our people are too well 
fed, too well clothed, too well housed? 
Do they say that our children are 
getting more and better schooling 
than they should? Have we gone too 
fast in our effort to provide equal 
opportunities to working men and 
women of all races and creeds? Are 
the 62,000,000 workers in America 
too healthy, too happy? Should fewer 
of them be working? 

“The Republicans say they want a 
change. Let them, then, speak out: 
Which of these things do they want 
changed? 

“With mutual understanding, with 
a humbling sense of power, with 
belief in our masters, the people, we 
shall see to it that these things are 
not changed. 

“T want, if I may, in closing, to 
salute a tradition of leadership which 
embodies all I have been trying to 
say here today. The foundations of 
that tradition were laid by Samuel 
Gompers. They have been built upon 
by William Green. You have held, 








sir, if | may say so, to the idea! of 
democratic leadership—the _ lea: er. 
ship which seeks the good of all. the 
leadership of him who wants onl, to 
serve. 

“I am deeply grateful to you, \r. 
Green, for your introduction. | am 
grateful to all of you for the cordiality 
of your reception here today. And 
now, if you will excuse me, I will 
continue to do the Lord’s work in my 
way.” 


MacGowan Presides 
Vice-President Charles J. Mac. 


Gowan was the presiding officer for 
the remainder of the morning ses- 
sion. Brother MacGowan called for 
a resumption of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee’s report. The committee’s sec- 
retary, Reuben G. Soderstrom, read 
the report. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
committee, the convention unani- 
mously adopted a resolution of the 
National Agricultural Workers Union 
demanding the appropriation of the 
necessary funds by Congress and en- 
forcement of the immigration laws to 
prevent the illegal entry into the 
United States of Mexican wetbacks 
whose presence adversely affects the 
wages and working conditions of 
American agricultural workers. 

A resolution sponsored by the 
American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employes came 
before the convention. This resolu- 
tion assailed public officials who inter- 
fere with union organization or 
engage in discriminatory employ- 
ment practices for political reasons. 
President Arnold Zander of the 
A.F.S.C.M.E. discussed the problem. 
He said large bodies of workers 
eligible for membership “are denied 
the basic trade union rights which 
are enjoyed generally by workers in 
our country.” He emphasized that 
the problem does not affect his union 
alone. The resolution was adopted 
by the convention. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2:30 o'clock. President 
Green was back in the chair. He 
announced that the election of the 
officers would be a special order of 
business the next day. The Resolu- 
tions Committee then proceeded with 
its report. 

Resolutions from the New York and 
California State Federations of Labor 
denouncing the present system of 
picking political candidates and call- 
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ing for a national primary came 
before the convention. The New York 
resolution assailed the presentation of 
tickets to the voters resembling “the 
ballot of the dictator 
realms.” The California resolution 
referred to the recent Chicago con- 
ventions and said they “made it ap- 
parent to all of the people of the 
United States that conventions for 
nomination of candidates for the 
ofices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States are not con- 
ducive to proper representation of the 


no-choice 


voters.” 

The Resolutions Committee’s report 
said : 

“Your committee is in sympathy 
with the resolutions and recommends 
that they be referred to the officers of 
the A. F. of L. for study and for the 
formulation of such remedies as their 
investigation will warrant.” 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union and a member of the 
Executive Council, was called upon 
by President Green to preside over 
the convention. 

The Resolutions Committee urged 
the adoption of a resolution intro- 
duced by the United Textile Workers 
of America dealing with detrimental 
amendments to the Walsh-Healey Act 
recently passed by Congress. The 
committee asked that the general 
counse! of the American Federation 
of Labor prepare an analysis of the 
weakening amendments and that, in 
the light of such analysis, necessary 
legislative proposals be formulated 


to reinforce the statute. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. 
The convention gave its unani- 


mous approval to a resolution rap- 
ping the Department of Justice for 
seeking to force the motion picture 
industry to “allow the free showing 
on television of multi-million-dollar 
theatrical motion pictures in direct 
competition with the theater box 
offices,” 

The resolution said: 

“This capricious and unreasonable 
court suit by the Department of Jus- 
tice jeopardizes the livelihood of 
many of the 250,000 workers in the 
film industry who, for the most part, 
are organized in A. F. of L. unions.” 

Woodruff Randolph, president of 
the International Typographical 
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Union, went to a microphone to 
speak on his union’s resolution on re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act when 
that proposal was placed before the 
convention by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. He urged all unions which 
have suffered under the Taft-Hartley 
Act to send all the facts to Secre- 
tary Meany, who will pass along the 
material to the special committee 
named recently by the Executive 
Council for coordination of the 
American Federation of Labor’s 
efforts in regard to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The convention unanimously 
adopted a civil defense resolution 
sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. This resolu- 
tion called upon all international 
unions, State Federations of Labor 
and city central bodies to assist in 
every way possible “to make effective 
in the United States a civil defense 
program that will provide protection 
against such attacks as an enemy may 
make against the civilian popula- 
tion.” 

Joseph McCurdy, chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
was called upon for the report of his 
committee. George L. Warfel, com- 
mittee secretary, read the report. The 
committee hailed the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor for “their efforts to maintain 
and retain friendly and amicable re- 
lations as provided in union contracts 
between employers and_ workers.” 
The report also expressed the hope 
that “the number of union shops 


and union contracts will increase, to 
the benefit of good industrial rela- 
tions—the strongest anti-Communist 
weapon of American labor.” 

The report also said: 

“We condemn the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the 
National Chamber of Commerce for 
their continued fight against union 
labor and for their continuous 
championing of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which contains all the elements of a 
conspiracy against union labor to 
undermine the good relationships be- 
tween management and labor, and 
thus plays into the hands of the 
enemies of the United States at home 
and abroad. * * * 

“We hereby commend the high 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor—President William Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
and its entire Executive Council—for 
their consistent and continuous 
efforts to strengthen the ties of 
friendship between labor in_ the 
United States and the free world, so 
that the workers of all other coun- 
tries may enjoy union-management 
industrial relations which _ will 
strengthen their economy, increase 
their production, make for a higher 
standard of living, which will, in 
turn, make for a merry free world 
and thus make the strongest appeal 
to slave labor to free themselves of 
the chains of oppression.” 

The report of the Committee on 
Industrial Relations was adopted. 





[The remainder of the convention 
report will appear in the next issue.] 





Secretary Meany chats with J. Lew Rhodes, organizer in South; Stanton Smith of 
Tennessee Federation of Labor and John D. Connors of Workers’ Education Bureau 
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Seventy-first Convention 
[re NEW YORK convention of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor reported the largest membership in 

our history and a program of labor work to promote 
our group interests both in this country and throughout 
the world. Our membership figure, which is based on 
the paid-up membership of affiliated unions, has doubled 
since 1939. 

The interval between 1895, the year of the last 
previous convention held in New York City, and this 
convention provides perspective for measuring growth 
and trends. The intervening years have brought a 
revolution in industries, an increase in our national 
population and national product, a transition from 
human and horse power to steam, then to electric and 
diesel power, with atomic energy as the next possibility. 
These developments are paralleled for wage-earners by 
shorter work periods, higher wage rates and higher 
standards of living and by a manifold increase in union 
membership. 

The American Federation of Labor has established 
for itself a position of respect and influence in national 
affairs. The President of the United States, high exec- 
utive officials, members of Congress and candidates for 
the Presidency took notice of our convention which 
determined policies for the coming year. There was 
present an unusually large number of representatives 
of trade unions from other countries, for our country 
is extending support and aid to many countries to 
enable them to defend themselves against the enemies 
of human freedom, and the Federation therefore has 
a special responsibility in this struggle and its issues. 
We realize also the menace that comes from so many 
approaches and in so many guises that comfortable 
living is a thing of the past. We must be ever alert. 

Contacts with representatives of foreign labor move- 
ments provide opportunity for reassurance of fraternal 
concern and sympathy that strengthens the worldwide 
spiritual bond between workers everywhere in the 
world. That spiritual bond has its roots in experience 
in doing the same work and in struggles to attain 
similar goals. 

The vocation or profession of an individual is what 
his life centers on and around. It is what stimulates 
and sustains his creative capacity and makes him con- 
centrate on getting more from his tools and his own 
resources as well as on finding out how to utilize mate- 
rials more effectively. 

It is community of creative work and interests that 
binds individuals together with the most tenacious of 
ties because the most important activities of their lives 
are concerned. That is why the existing economic forces 
and conditions of the trade or profession shape and 
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condition the whole life structure of individuals. 

For wage-earners, union membership is the beginning 
of a new way of life in which they accept responsibility 
jointly with their fellow workers for promoting their 
welfare. As individual workers they cannot demand 
and secure fair terms from employers and maintain 
progress with that of industry and society, but as a 
united group they can get a hearing and can force 
consideration that assures progress. As their economic 
success grows, so does their influence and their status 
and they are accepted as influential social groups in 
their communities. 

The union is the keystone to economic and political 
independence and effectiveness for wage-earners. The 
stronger and better informed the union, the richer its 
rewards to members. 

Sustained efficiency and education for union work 
are the surest road to virile and resourceful unions, the 
guarantee of progress for workers and a constructive 
asset for the nation. 


Stevenson Endorsed 


legislation that restricts collective bargaining and 

outlaws or impedes necessary traditional union 
practices. Since the Taft-Hartley Act became law, conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor have con- 
sistently recommended efforts for its repeal, with the 
restoration of the Norris-LaGuardia Act forbidding 
federal courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes. 
This was our paramount issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1948. The intervening years have brought no 
relief. Only decisive, insistent, united effort will bring 
the repeal needed. 

Federation officials presented labor’s legislative 
demands to both major political parties and then re- 
ported party platform decisions to our membership. 
The declarations of the two parties on labor’s demands 
made obvious the spirit and policy with which each 
party would take action on basic labor proposals. The 
existence and effectiveness of trade unions are at stake. 

The Executive Council felt that the situation was s0 
serious that it had a further responsibility than just to 
report the facts. The Presidential candidates of both 
parties were invited to address our convention. The 
Democratic candidate, Governor Stevenson, declared for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. The other candidate, 
General Eisenhower, declared for amendment of Tatt- 
Hartley so as not to license “union-busting.” The 
Executive Council then prepared a resolution recom- 
mending endorsement of the Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States. Without a dissenting 
vote the convention approved the recommendation. 


apes SUPREME political objective is relief from 
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The course was an extension rather than a reversal of 
the Federation’s traditional non-partisan policy, for 
there was no endorsement of either political party. The 
recommendation to endorse Candidate Stevenson was 
based on his record as Governor of Illinois and his 
declarations and pledges as a candidate for the highest 
office in the land. 

Each and every member of the American Federation 
of Labor is urged by the highest authority in the 
American Federation of Labor to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson for President of the United States in the 
November election. 

Precedent for this action is the recommendation to 
Federation members to vote for Senator LaFollette in 
1924, when the candidates of the Republican and 
Democratic parties refused to commit themselves to 
proposals which the Federation declared imperative. 
Under the 1924 constitution, the Federation convention 
was held after the election. 

That action to meet an emergency did not alter basic 
policies and practices. 

The flexibility of the Federation results from its 
structure assuring autonomy to national and interna- 
tional unions for matters under their jurisdiction and 
yet preserving within the Federation authority to rec- 
ommend action in the general interest. Unions are 
quick to respond to courses of action in the interests 
of all labor, for they realize policies and recommenda- 
tions are not lightly made by a responsible organization 
which has ever promoted their welfare. 

We urge action in all localities to elect a President 
of the United States committed to repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law along with members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives who will pass the necessary 
repeal legislation. As wage-earners, you must act in 
your own interests. 


Foreign Policy 


HE AFFAIRS of the United States have never been 
[ssa from those of other countries even in the 

days when distance was a means of protection. 
Settlers came to the colonies in North America largely 
as a result of developments and conditions in European 
countries. The fortunes of the American colonies were 
tied to those of the home countries. There were wars in 
Europe, and counterpart wars on this continent were 
commonly known as Indian wars. 

Independence brought the need for foreign policy in 
the best interests of the United States and its ideals, 
so we have had to act on our own behalf, aided fre- 
quently by European powers who advanced their own 
interests by helping us against a rival power. Wars 
and revolutions in Europe had their impact on our 
policies, directly or indirectly, through revolutionary 
refugees who sought asylum within our gates. With 
our growing population and industrial potential and the 
disruptions in Europe resulting from two world wars 
and the present menacing cold war, our nation has 
become the world’s most powerful nation, with all the 
attendant responsibilities. 

Our representative form of government was molded 
and organized by leaders trained in the Old World and 
in the tests and problems of wilderness life. Foreign 
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policy in those early days was customarily unimportant 
for most of the people, as it had practically no effects 
on the currents of daily life. Daily life itself was little 
touched by government but was a matter that tested 
courage, individual initiative and resourcefulness. 

Time changed all that when totalitarianism began its 
campaigns for world conquest and its aggression took 
the forms of war—political campaigns, revolutions and 
the treachery of boring from within to take over national 
institutions for communism. As a result, foreign policy 
became the dominant factor in national and individual 
life. At the same time we have attempted political 
organization of international affairs. First there was 
the League of Nations and now there is the United 
Nations. In time world government of some type 
may emerge. 

Foreign policy should seek to promote and conserve 
our national welfare in world affairs and should be 
guided by knowledge of historical forces and trends, 
past and present, as well as traditional functions which 
nations have performed. Expertness in this field does 
not come from inspiration or chance but from study 
and evaluation of the records of these complex forces 
and trends. We need such experts to collect the facts 
and relate them to current situations and developments 
so that basic information for guiding foreign policy 
shall be clearly set forth. 

The basic goals which foreign policy should promote 
in the best interests of the nation should reflect the 
collective judgment of all national groups. It should 
be lifted above partisan decision by a representative 
body which will have continuing authority. Its deci- 
sions would require clear, penetrating political judgment 
and practical experience guided by moral standards. 

Determination of these basic goals is not a partisan 
issue. To remove basic foreign policy from partisan 
politics, we should create a national citizens’ policy 
board. We must, of course, use political and other 
national agencies to aid in determining guiding prin- 
ciples and long-time goals. Such a board might be 
constituted of representatives of the Foreign Affairs 
Committees of Congress, the President and some of his 
executive assistants, representatives of national func- 
tional groups, ex-Presidents and elder statesmen. The 
board would establish our permanent foreign policy 
to which there would be general agreement. 

This board, in addition to responsibility for policy 
formulation, might develop also a body of standards 
for the evaluation of administrative procedures. Rep- 
resentative government has become _ increasingly 
complex. Collective activity has replaced individual 
decision, so it will become increasingly necessary to 
enable representatives of private groups to participate 
in the formulation of basic administrative policies. 

Only by devising new relationships and new methods 
to deal with new and old problems can we escape the 
shortcomings of bureaucracy. 

There is deep in national life a yearning and search 
for ethical and moral standards in collective relation- 
ships corresponding to those in individual living. Only 
by lifting areas from the stress of mobilization to the 
realm of moral thinking and spiritual decision guided 
by the purposes of human living can we bring peace 
and justice to our nation and to the world, 
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Text of Declaration on Stevenson 


On its final day, September 23, the New York convention of the 
American Federation of Labor gave its enthusiastic approval 
to a history-making declaration urging all A. F. of L. members 
to vote for Adlai E. Stevenson for President. The full text of 
the declaration is published here for the information of trade 
unionists and other citizens. 


HERE can be no doubt in the 
minds of thinking men and 
women that the economic wel- 
fare and future well-being of Ameri- 


ca’s workers will be determined, 
more than ever before in history, 
by legislation. This changing order, 
this break with past tradition, is 
none of our doing. It was forced 
upon us by the reactionaries. While 
publicly decrying the invasion of 
private liberty by government, the re- 
actionaries have aggressively mobi- 
lized to undermine and destroy the 
freedom of labor by restrictive legis- 
lation at the federal and state levels. 

Since the founding of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, our trade 
unions, functioning as free institu- 
tions, have successfully 
every challenge by hostile employers. 
Year by year our trade unions have 
steadily lifted standards of living and 
conditions of employment. Wages 
have been increased; hours of work 
have been reduced; industrial haz- 
ards have declined; educational and 
recreational opportunities have been 
enlarged. A fuller and better life has 
been secured for all American work- 
ers. 

But now the 
want to call a halt to this tide of 
progress. They are determined, if 
they can, to reverse the trend. To 
this end they have regrouped to fight 
labor on a new battle line. They 
hope to win back in the legislative 
and political field what they lost on 
the economic front. 

The Taft-Hartley Act symbolizes 
the legislative club big business holds 
over the heads of labor. It has been 
supplemented by many state laws, 
even more severe, and by such re- 
strictive federal legislation as the 
Hobbs and Lea Acts. 

At the behest of business interests, 
Congress has enacted tax favoritism 
to the wealthy; it has ignored the in- 


overcome 


forces of reaction 
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terests of the consumers by weaken- 
ing price controls; it has stopped all 
social improvement legislation in its 
tracks. 

Unless such restrictive laws are 
repealed, unless the interests of all 
the American people are once more 
protected by Congress from rapacious 
raids by special interests, the Ameri- 
can standard of living and our very 
way of life are bound to suffer irrep- 
arable damage. 

Labor’s indictment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is clear and unanswer- 
able. 

It has revived the indefensible doc- 
trine of conspiracy which plagued 
trade unions in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

It has emasculated the just pro- 
visions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which prevented the federal courts 
from being misused as an instrument 
to help employers fight unions. 

By its enactment, the genuine un- 
ion shop—the outcome of a century 
of struggle—has been swept aside. 

Free speech has been made a mock- 
ery and employers are now given 
license to force workers into captive 
audiences. 

The right to strike has been re- 
duced to a shadow of its former self. 
Employers today know the law per- 
mits them to sever the “employe 
status” of strikers at will. 

Officers of free trade unions who 
have led the fight against communism 
are forced by this law to submit 
loyalty oaths while employers are 
exempted. 

As workers, as trade unionists, as 
sovereign citizens of our free land, 
we must meet the new reactionary 
challenge that faces us. 

The time for action is at hand. 

Let us meet our enemies on the 
new battlefield they have chosen. 
Let us use the weapon which every 
citizen of our free land possesses. 


Let us all vote—and vote intelligent. 
ly—in the coming election. 

We are convinced that our respon- 
sibility to our membership demands 
that we state frankly and sincerely 
where we stand in this election. Po- 
litical neutrality would be an evasion 
of that responsibility. Our enemies 
do not practice political neutrality. 
If we hope to cope with them suc- 
cessfully, we must survey the facts 
and the issues and take our stand. 
In no other way can we effectively 
support our friends and defeat our 
enemies. 


~ issues and the facts are clear. 
We present herewith the platform 
recommendations submitted by the 
American Federation of Labor to 
both major political conventions in 
Chicago, together with the actions of 
both conventions on our recommen- 
dations: 

The first proposal of the American 
Federation of Labor was to replace 
the Taft-Hartley Law with a new law 
fair to management and labor alike, 
and in the public interest. 

The Democratic platform approved 
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our proposal. It strongly recom- 
mended the repeal of this unfair and 
obnoxious law. It called for a new 
approach to the entire labor-manage- 
ment problem on a basis of fairness 
and equality to all concerned. 

The Republican platform praised 
and favored the retention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Its sole concession was 
the promise of amendments in gen- 
eral terms and at some distant future 
date—if and when future experience 
showed the need for them. 


The American Federation of Labor 
requested a genuine stabilization pro- 
gram with effective price controls to 
end profiteering at the cost of Ameri- 
can consumers. 

The Republican platform complete- 
ly ignored this vital issue. 

The Democratic platform pledged 
continuance .of workable price con- 
trols during the emergency and ac- 
tion to correct the wrong inflicted on 
the American people by the weaken- 
ing amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act passed by Congress. 


We proposed that rent controls be 
continued wherever housing short- 
ages existed. 

The Democratic plaform approved 
that course. 

The Republican Party urged the 
abolition of rent controls except in 
defense areas. 

We urged programs for private 
housing development, for public low- 
rent housing, for slum clearance, for 
urban redevelopment and for farm 
housing. 

The Democratic platform practical- 
ly matched the recommendations of 
the American Federation of Labor 
on housing. 

The Republican platform  over- 
looked the problem of housing com- 
pletely save for a statement that the 
party would cooperate with local 
governments in slum clearance. 


The American Federation of Labor 
proposed a system of federal insur- 
ance which would give genuine pro- 
tection to people against the hazards 
of old age, disability and major ill- 
ness. We urged this as a matter of 
true thrift, not a “handout” state. 
Concretely, we called for liberaliza- 
tion of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits so that the payments 
could match the increased cost of 
living. 

We further recommended a work- 
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able system of disability insurance. 

The Democratic platform called for 
higher benefit payments, extension of 
coverage to those not now protected 
and the elimination of restrictions on 
the amount which retired workers 
could earn while drawing the bene- 
fits for which they paid taxes. 

The Republican platform did favor 
the extension of coverage. It did not 
advocate the payment of higher bene- 
fits to meet the rise in the cost of 
living. Instead, it promised to stop 
the inflationary price rise by cutting 
federal spending. In the face of the 
war in Korea and the terrifically ex- 
pensive defense program, this hoped- 
for solution was clearly unrealistic. 


Our recommendation was that 
there be established a genuine health 
insurance program to meet honestly 
the nation’s health needs. 

The Democratic platform goes only 
so far as to hope for an acceptable 
solution from the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. It did favor federal aid to 
hospital construction and aid for 
medical education. 

The Republican platform not only 
opposed health insurance but con- 
demned openly the whole idea. 


We asked federal aid to education 
so that full educational opportunities 
would be assured, regardless of eco- 
nomic status or race. 

The Democratic platform endorsed 
this broad program of federal aid to 
education. 

The Republican platform stated 
that financing education was a local 
problem of the communities and of 
the state. This ignored the fact that 
there are a number of states which 
just don’t have the money to provide 
their people with a decent education. 


We favored an intensive effort to 
bring federal defense and non-de- 
fense expenditures into balance with 
tax revenue—providing necessary de- 
fense needs were not neglected, in- 
ternational obligations and commit- 
ments were not ignored, and services 
necessary to the health and welfare 
of the American people were not cur- 
tailed. We also urged that tax loop- 
holes be closed, that excise taxes be 
eventually eliminated, and when tax 
reductions become possible they 
should go first to persons in the low 
income tax brackets. 

The Democratic plank contained 


no reckless or illusory promises to 
reduce taxes immediately. They did 
oppose a federal sales tax; they prom- 
ised to close tax loopholes designed 
to favor special groups at the expense 
of the rest of the taxpayers. They 
agreed that low-income persons 
should receive the first tax reductions 
when they became available. 

The Republican platform eagerly 
promised immediate reductions in 
taxes by the elimination of waste and 
extravagance. Once again the Ko- 
rean war and the cost of the defense 
program appeared to be conveniently 
overlooked. 


We are deeply concerned with the 
security and advancement of civil 
rights. The position taken by the 
American Federation of Labor was 
that Congress should enact a federal 
FEPC law since America could not 
uphold the virtues of democracy in 
the family of nations while equal 
opportunity to work and to earn a 
living was denied to its own citizens 
because of race, creed or color. 

The Democratic platform did not 
mention the FEPC by name. It did, 
however, commit the party in faver 
of federal legislation to secure the 
right of an equal opportunity for 
employment and other basic civil 
rights. The platform put the party 
on record against the filibuster. 

The Republican platform makes no 
promises but indicates opposition to 
a federal law on anti-discrimination 
by declaring that state legislation 
should not be duplicated and no huge 
bureaucracy should be created. 


We insisted that America must 
strengthen its defenses and those of 
the free world. We asserted that 
America must. refuse to yield to So- 
viet pressure in any quarter of the 
globe. Finally, we urged the con- 
tinuance of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. 

Both parties have pledged resist- 
ance against Communist aggression 
and cooperation with the other free 
nations to maintain world peace. One 
fact is clear: Moscow can find no 
consolation in the foreign policy 
planks of either American political 
party. 

This analysis clearly outlines the 
wide gulf that separates the two par- 
ties on most domestic issues of vital 
concern to America’s workers. 

The Democratic Party’s platform is 
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responsive to the needs and desires of 
the workers and liberal-minded peo- 
ple of our country. 

The Republican Party’s platform 
is responsive to the demands of the 
ultra-conservative, anti-union  ele- 
ments in the nation. 

There can be no hesitation on our 
part in declaring the obvious truth 
—that the Democratic platform is 
far more preferable to labor than the 
Republican platform. 


IX evaluating the qualifications of 
the candidates, we wish to empha- 
size that we are not moved by parti- 
san considerations but by facts. 

We hold both candidates for the 
Presidency in high esteem. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
a loyal and patrotic citizen. He has 
won the respect and admiration of all 
his fellow Americans and of millions 
of other free people throughout the 
world for his military achievements. 
Moreover, he is a man of great per- 
sonal charm. 

While we affirm the highest regard 
for General Eisenhower’s military 
genius, it is as a civilian that he is 
seeking the highest civilian office in 
the land. 

There is little evidence available 
on record that General Eisenhower 


possesses any intimate knowledge of, 


or experience with, the great domes- 
tic problems facing our nation. 

On international issues he has dealt 
mainly with what he regards as mis- 
takes made by the Democratic ad- 
ministrations, while at the same time 
expressing views quite in keeping 
with the foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In the domestic area he has dealt 
in the campaign largely with fault- 
finding, instead of clearly defining 
his specific views on the big issues. 

He does not favor repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and its replacement 
by a new law. His expressed views 
to this convention coincide largely, if 
not entirely, with those expressed by 
Senator Taft after his conference with 
the general. His professed opposi- 
tion to “compulsion” offers labor 
little comfort in the face of his gen- 
eral approval of this law which is 
permeated with compulsion of labor. 

He says “America wants no law to 
license union-busting” and he con- 
cedes that the Taft-Hartley Act “might 
be used to break unions.” Yet he 
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wants to keep the law, with only 
such changes as Senator Taft agrees 
to. Such a stand offers labor no 
solid assurance. 

To the working people of this 
country, the public embrace of the 
Republican Presidential candidate 
and Senator Taft, the symbol of re- 
action, came as a shock. General 
Eisenhower, who was built up as the 
champion of liberalism in the Repub- 
lican Party, has also clasped to his 
bosom such notable reactionaries as 
Senators Kem of Missouri, Cain of 
Washington, Bricker of Ohio, Jenner 
of Indiana and McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin. This is indeed a sorry aggrega- 
tion. Their professed views are con- 


trary to General Eishenhower’s own 


expressed views and detrimental to 
the best interests of the American 
people. His support of such candi- 
dates destroys any possible notion 
that he could steer the Republican 
Party back to the path of liberalism. 

Now let us give equally careful 
consideration to the Democratic 
Presidential candidate, Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

Governor Stevenson has acquired 
knowledge, training and experience 
in the problems of government as the 
chief executive of a great state. He 
has shown himself throughout the 
campaign to be a man of courage, 
humility and integrity, as well as of 
great personal charm. 

He told us forthrightly in his ad- 
dress to this convention that he is 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and its replacement with a new law 
that will deal fairly and justly with 
labor-management problems and pro- 
tect the public interest. 

His campaign has been marked by 
intelligent, specific discussion of 
campaign issues. He has not evaded. 
He has not equivocated. 

The positive program he outlined 
before our convention and in pre- 
vious campaign addresses offers hope 
to the American people because it is 
based upon the principle that the in- 
terests of the people are paramount. 

In brief, he inspires our full con- 
fidence. 

These are the facts as we see them. 
It now remains for us to act upon 
these facts in the interests of the 
8,000,000 members we represent, as 
well as in the interests of all the 
American people. 

We must act here in full recogni- 


tion of the fact that we are a volun- 
tary organization, committed to the 
principles of democracy and individ. 
ual freedom. 

We emphasize that the affiliated 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor and each and every one of 
their members are free to make their 
own individual political decisions 
without any compulsion on our part. 

It is not our intention or desire 
to endorse any political party or to 
enter into partisan politics. 

We must face the facts. We have 
an obligation to inform our members 
of the facts. Not only immediate 
considerations but the entire future 
course of our country require us to 
express our carefully considered 
choice as between the two President- 
ial candidates. 

Fully conscious of our responsi- 
bility as trade union leaders and as 
Americans, we advise and urge each 
and every member of the American 
Federation of Labor to vote for Adlai 
E. Stevenson for President of the 
United States on November 4. 
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Labor and the Community Chest 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


new to the American Federa- 

tion of Labor. The A. F. of L. 
has a long record in promoting better 
education, correcting the abuses of 
child labor, providing for the aging 
and securing better housing for the 
lower-income groups. 

What is new is the acceptance of 
our cooperation with other groups in 
the community who strive for the 
same aims. In the past it has been 
largely sporadic; now it is coordinat- 
ed. In great if not in major part, 
this is due to the working relation- 
ship which has developed between 
the A. F. of L. and Community 
Chests and Councils of America. 

For too long we considered this 
organization and its local afhliates 
as a fund-raising group. Neither 
they nor we appreciated the fact that 
together we were a force that could 
improve our community welfare. 
Separately we were trying to improve 
our recreational centers, giving bet- 
ter aid to the ailing and providing 
opportunities to the handicapped. 
Now that we have joined forces we 
have made large gains. 

The basis of our cooperation is 
that we seek nothing for ourselves 
but that, together with management 
and all civic groups, we work to im- 
prove our local community. The 
responsibility for improving local 
conditions rests upon the local com- 
munity until it is not able to handle 
it. It is here that the Community 
Chest and Council plays such an im- 
portant part. The Council of Social 
Agencies not only includes those 
agencies that are supported by the 
local Chest drive, but also includes 
public agencies and those that carry 
on their own fund-raising drives. In 
a sense it includes, in large part, all 
the groups that are trying to make 
our communities better places. 

The Community Chests and their 
Red Feather services do not strive to 
solve all the problems of community 
welfare. They recognize fully the 
part that public agencies must play 
in this field, but they also recognize 
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that unless private agencies, such as 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Community Chests and Councils, 
did reveal the need, nothing would 
be done about it by the public 
agencies. 

I do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance of public agencies, but I do 
wish to stress that of greater impor- 
tance is the degree to which the 
American public supports voluntary 
agencies. In the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries the individual has no choice, but 
Americans do have a choice. We can 
give to the Community Chest or we 
can decline. We are not giving to 
a “forced fund.” Instead, we are 
giving because our hearts and our 
minds are telling us to give. 

In recent years we of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have made 
vast strides in taking our part in the 
practices and policies of voluntary 
agencies. From some 4,000 board 
members in 1947 we now have over 
40,000 members serving on commit- 
tees of Red Feather agencies. Al- 
though this is a considerable gain, 
it is not sufficient. Too many of our 
membership do not yet realize the 
benefits to the community that are 


available through the Red Feather 
services. Too many of our citizens 
look upon the Community Chest as 
just another call for money. Too 
few adequately realize what they are 
supporting. This is unfortunate. 

A. F. of L. members are actively 
taking part in the services supported 
by the Community Chest. A few 
years ago at the Boy Scout jamboree 
we thought it was significant that 
one central labor union had sent two 
young boys to the gathering. Much 
to our surprise, we later learned that 
labor in a neighboring city had paid 
the expenses of twenty-six boys to the 
same gathering. 

It is difficult to recount the many 
instances in which unions of the 
building and construction trades have 
contributed their services to Red 
Feather agencies. These services 
range from repairing summer camps 
to major building alterations. 

Like many agencies supported 
either by public or private funds, the 
Red Feather agencies are not above 
criticism. It is to no one’s benefit if 
these criticisms are confined to pri- 
vate discussion while the agencies are 
unaware of them. It is for this rea- 
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son that the A. F. of L. has put for- 
ward a four-point program to correct 
this situation. We urge that each 
Community Chest appoint a Labor- 
Management Committee to guide the 
local Chest in its program. 

We also suggest that the local 
A. F. of L., management and social 
workers sit down in conference and 
discuss the needs of the community, 
review what is being done and mu- 
tually plan for the future. No one 
better knows the community needs 
than the spokesmen for organized 
labor. 

We believe strongly in having the 
buyer see his purchase. Nothing can 
be more convincing than to have a 
contributor to the Community Chest 
see where his money goes. In a num- 
ber of cities A. F. of L. members are 
regularly taken on tours of agencies 
supported by the Chest. The con- 
tributors acquire a better knowledge 
of what they are contributing to and, 
as the figures show, are more gener- 
ous in their giving. 

I cannot recount how many griev- 
ances I have heard against Commu- 
nity Chest agencies. Some of these 
grievances are real. Others are mag- 
nified. But whether they are real or 
magnified, I can think of no better 
remedy than to give a fair hearing to 
the agency involved. Many unions 
are doing this by inviting the “cul- 
prit” to address the union meeting 
and present his case in order to seek 
a remedy. In one particular instance 
the end result was the appointment 
of A. F. of L. members to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the agency. 

The Community Chests are doing 
an invaluable job. Together with the 
public agencies, they are providing a 
health, welfare and recreational serv- 
ice that no other country can surpass. 
We are a charitable nation, but we 
do not want to throw our money 
away. Through the Community Chest 
drives we not only show our charity 
but we also make sure that our dol- 
lars are well spent. 

Recently the A. F. of L. again af- 
firmed its interest in voluntary agen- 
cies by unanimously adopting at its 
New York convention a resolution 
calling for continued and extended 
support not only of Community 
Chests and Councils of America but 
also of the United Defense Fund, 
United Community Defense Services 
and American Relief for Korea. All 
of this continues the trend to elim- 
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inate the multiplicity of appeals that 
has been bothering the general pub- 
lic. However, the convention adopted 
the resolution fully recognizing the 
fact that ultimate action depended on 
the individual contributor in the local 
community. It is our conviction that 
the best way to eliminate the multi- 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


October Excitement 


“Tt usually follows Septem- 
ber,” said Alvin. ‘“What’s so 
noteworthy about it?” 

“We've finished a month of school, 
almost. We’ve got our Junior Union 
working, we have wonderful weather, 
and I feel fine. How about you?” 

“You’re off your beam!” said 
Alvin with a grin. “But since you’ve 
brought it up, I mean about the 
Junior Union, did you hear what Sue 
and Binnie and Joe and Don are 
planning for the meeting the last of 
October?” 

“I suppose a Halloween party,” 
Ralph responded. 

“Guess again, although that’s part 
of it.” 

“T overheard Binnie tell Sue it was 
going to be a regular witch hunt,” 
Ralph confided to his friend.. “So I 
can’t really guess when I have such a 
good clue. Those kids always have 
ideas, so we may as well prepare for 
something special.” 

“There’s nothing more fitting for 
the last of October than a witch 
hunt,” Alvin said. “I'll be seeing 
you. I’ve got to go by the store for 
mother.” 

Ralph continued on his way and 
as he neared Joe’s house he whistled 
their code tune. Joe came tearing 
around to the front of the house in 
response to the signal. 

“What’s going on?” asked Ralph. 

“Nothing. Come on ’round back. 
Sue and Binnie are here. Don’s com- 
ing over pretty soon. We're working 
on a project.” 

“Sounds like a meeting,” Ralph 
said. “I’m good to give advice and 
counsel. You kids can do the work.” 

“Everyone works around here,” 
Sue told him. 

“Even 
chimed in. 

“That’s a new one,” Ralph teased 
her. for he knew she was one of the 
most energetic girls in their class, and 
one who came up with many original 


N" for October!” said Ralph. 


I’m ambitious,” Binnie 


ideas that proved really workable. 

“Shall we include him in?” asked 
Joe, pointing to the newcomer. 

“Sure, the more the merrier,” said 
Don, who had quietly come across the 
driveway and joined the group. 

“O.K.,” said Sue. “And _ since 
you're here, let’s get down to busi- 
ness.” 

Which they did. 

This get-together took place early 
in the month, but the activity set in 
motion did not stop there. By the 
last of the month the preparations 
were ready to be put into the “Witch’s 
Pot,” as the announcement read. 

Each Junior Unionist received his 
or her invitation, written on a black, 
cauldron-shaped piece of paper: 

Get into the stew! 

On Halloween night! ! 
This means you! 

You’re in for a fight! ! 

The date, time and place were 
given. Naturally the recipients were 
eager for the day to come. 

“But it’s no ordinary witch hunt,” 
said Binnie. “It’s going to be real!” 

The place chosen was Joe’s. There 
was a big double garage. This was 
to be the scene of the Witch’s Pot. 

As darkness fell on Halloween 
night, strange shapes were seen to be 
darting to and fro in the early eve- 
ning darkness near the garage. An 
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eerie light shone through the win- 
dows. Peculiar noises were heard 
from time to time. As the guests 
arrived a strange, hooting creature 
swooped down from the tree beside 
the driveway and disappeared in the 
darkness. It seemed to follow the 
same pattern of flight from side to 
side. 

“Oh, golly!” gasped Sue. “Our 
Scarey Owl is almost too scarey!” 

She laughed at her own dismay as 
the owl swooped down along the 
clothesline pulley as she herself had 
helped to arrange it. 

Inside the garage were five card- 
board witches. On each one was a 
placard bearing a sign of something 
which the committee had figured rep- 
resented one of the evil things that 
concerned the Junior Unionists and 
which it would be well to put out of 
existence. 

“And that way we can have our 
fire to roast our hot dogs and toast 
the marshmallows by,” Binnie re- 
marked as she explained the plan to 
Alvin, who was among the first ar- 
rivals, 

“First we divide in groups of five 
and compete in a game of darts,” she 
said. “The targets are the circles on 
the placards. Take this witch labeled 
‘Communism.’ Knock it out! When 
the team all scores, the winners get 
to burn their witch. The team whose 
witch is burned first gets to eat first.” 

The rival teams lined up and there 
was much noise as darts were flung 
at Witch Low Wages, Witch High 
Cost of Living, Witch Not Enough 
Schools, Witch Communism and, last- 
ly, Witch Child Labor, all evils about 
which they had studied in their Jun- 
ior Union meetings. 

Needless to say, it was not too long 
before the witches had met their fate, 
and the valiant hunters were claiming 
their rewards and stuffing themselves 
with hot dogs, apples, popcorn and 
marshmallows—all the just fruits of 
victory over evil. 
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